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THE  ROSE  TREE. 

NOT  far  from  the  fence  in  a  cottage  gar- 
den, a  pretty  rose  tree  was  seen  nearly 
ready  to  put  forth  its  flowers.  This  tree 
was  under  the  care  of  little  Mary. 

Mary  was  more  fond  of  this  pretty  rose 
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tree  than  all  the  other  plants  and  flowers 
that  grew  in  the  garden.  And  we  do  not 
wonder  at  this.  She  had  once  a  dear  sister 
of  the  name  of  Ruth,  who  was  taken  very 
ill.  One  day,  when  Ruth  lay  on  her  bed, 
and  it  was  thought  she  would  soon  die,  she 
said, — 

"  Mary,  I  will  give  you  the  little  rose 
tree  I  planted  in  the  garden.  "When  the 
roses  are  in  bloom,  I  shall  be  with  Jesus, 
whom  I  love,  in  heaven.  As  you  see  the 
sweet  flowers,  then  think  of  me." 

From  that  time  Mary  took  charge  of  the 
tree,  and  often  sat  in  her  little  chair  by  its 
side,  and  thought  of  her  sister's  words. 

"  Father,"  said  Mary  one  day,  "  there  is 
such  a  nice  bud  on  the  rose  tree !  To-mor- 
row, you  know,  is  your  birthday ;  I  will  then 
cut  it  off,  and  you  shall  have  it  in  a  little 
cup  by  the  side  of  your  table."  Poor  Ma- 
ry's father  was  at  this  time  very  ill,  and 
could  not  go  out  to  see  the  flowers ;  so  she 
thought  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  the 
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first  bud  from  the  tree  which  dear  Ruth 
had  planted. 

In  the  evening,  when  Mary  went  to  look 
at  the  bud,  she  saw  Kate  Smith  standing  at 
the  garden  gate. 

"  Give  me  that  pretty  bud  from  the  rose 
tree,"  said  Kate  to  Mary. 

"  No,"  said  Mary.  "  I  should  be  glad  to 
give  it  to  you,  but  I  want  it  for  father,  who 
is  so  unwell." 

"  O,  never  mind ;  you  can  give  him  the 
next  that  is  ready  to  blossom  ;  so  you  may 
as  well  let  me  have  this  one." 

"  I  cannot  —  no,  I  cannot  j  so  please  do 
not  ask  me." 

"  I  will  have  that  rose,  and  to-night  too," 
said  Kate,  as  she  turned  away  from  the  fence. 

When  Mary  came  the  next  day  to  her 
rose  tree,  she  cried  out, "  O,  my  rose !  Who 
has  taken  away  my  pretty  bud  ?  "  She  ran 
to  her  father,  and  with  tears  told  him  what 
had  been  done. 

"  Do  not  cry,  my  child,"  he  said  j  "  if  any 
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one  has  taken  it,  you  must  pray  for  the 
person,  that  God  may  forgive  the  sin." 

"Where  did  you  get  that  lovely  rose 
bud  ?  "  said  Kate's  mother,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  it  in  her  hand.  Kate  tried  to  smile, 
and  said  in  a  careless  way,  "  I  got  it  out  of 
a  garden,  mother."  / 

"  I  heard  you  say,  Kate,  there  was  not  a 
rose  ready  to  blow  in  our  garden,"  replied 
her  mother.  "  Who  gave  that  one  to  you  ?  " 

"  The  rose  bud  was  not  given  to  me  at 
all,"  said  the  naughty  girl,  in  a  very  confused 
way. 

"Then  how  did  you  get  it,  child?  "  again 
asked  her  mother. 

"From  Mary,  at  the  cottage  over  the 
green,"  said  Kate. 

"  You  bought  it  of  her,  of  course,  or  she 
gave  it  to  you."  Kate  was  about  to  tell  a 
lie,  when  her  mother  saw  that  something 
was  wrong ;  and  after  pressing  her  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  found  out  what  had  been  done. 

"O  my  child!"  she  cried;  "how  sinful 
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you  have  been!  Did  you 'not  know  that 
this  rose  tree  was  planted  by  poor  Ruth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother ;  but  Mary  only  wanted  to 
give  the  first  bud  to  her  father;  of  what 
use  would  it  have  been  to  him  ?  " 

"  You  show  a  very  unkind  and  unfeeling 
temper,"  replied  her  mother,  "  to  speak  in 
this  way.  You  have  not  only  done  a  great 
wrong  to  Mary,  but  you  have  sinned  against 
God.  The  Bible  says,  'Thou  shalt  not 
steal.'" 

"  O  mother,  it  is  only  a  rose"  said 
Kate. 

"  Only  a  rose,  Kate !  Do  you  not  know 
that  God  says  nothing  about  the  value  of 
a  thing  stolen?  He  who  breaks  the  law 
is  a  thief  in  his  sight,  no  matter  how  small  be 
the  thing  he  steals.  It  is  your  duty  at  once 
to  repent  of  your  sin,  and  confess  it  before 
God.  Ask  him  to  convince  you  of  your  sins, 
and  give  you  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit." 
Kate's  mother  now  knelt  down  with  her, 
and  prayed  for  her.  When  they  rose,  the 
mother  said,  — 
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"  My  dear  Kate,  you  have,  I  hope,  asked 
God  to  pardon  you  for  Christ's  sake ;  you 
must  give  back  the  rose  bud,  and  ask  Mary 
to  forgive  you.  We  must  go  at  once  to  her 
father's  house." 

"  Kate  has  come  to  tell  you  that  she  is 
very  sorry  for  the  wrong  she  did  you  last 
night,"  said  her  mother,  as  she  sat  down  in 
the  cottage ;  "  and  she  hopes  you  will  for- 
give her." 

"  We  were  grieved  to  lose  the  rose  bud," 
said  Mary's  father ;  "  but  I  have  told  my 
child  that  she  must  learn  to  forgive,  if  she 
wishes  God  to  forgive  her." 

"  I  am  not  angry  now,  and  I  do  forgive 
her,"  added  Man".  "  I  did  feel  very  angry 
at  first,  until  my  dear  father  told  me  how 
wrong  it  was  to  feel  in  that  way." 

Kate  gave  Mary's  father  the  rose  bud 
and  a  bunch  of  sweet  flowers  which  she  had 
bought  with  her  own  money,  and  they  were 
pkced  in  a  little  vase,  to  cheer  the  sick 
man's  room. 


MY  MOTHER. 
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MY  MOTHER. 

I  OUGHT  to  love  my  mother ; 

She  loved  me  long  ago : 
There  is  on  earth  no  other 

That  ever  loved  me  so. 
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When  a  weak  babe  much  trial 
I  caused  her,  and  much  care ; 

For  me  no  self-denial, 
Nor  labor  did  she  spare. 

When  in  my  cradle  lying, 
Or  on  her  loving  breast, 

She  gently  hushed  my  crying, 
And  rocked  her  babe  to  rest. 

When  any  thing  has  ailed  me, 
To  her  I've  told  my  grief; 

Her  fond  love  never  failed  me, 
In  finding  some  relief. 

AVhat  sight  is  that  which,  near  me, 
Makes  home  a  happy  place, 

And  has  such  power  to  cheer  me  ? 
It  is  my  mother's  face. 

What  sound  is  that  which  ever 
Makes  my  young  heart  rejoice, 

With  tones  that  tire  me  never  ? 
It  is  my  mother's  voice. 
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My  mother!  dearest  mother! 

She  loved  me  long  ago  ; 
There  is  on  earth  no  other 

That  ever  loved  me  so. 

I  ought  to  try  to  please  her, 
And  all  her  words  to  mind ; 

And  never  vex  or  tease  her, 
Nor  speak  a  word  unkind. 

When  she  is  ill,  to  tend  her 

My  daily  care  shall  be : 
Such  help  as  I  can  render 

Will  all  be  joy  to  me. 

Though  I  can  ne'er  repay  her 

For  all  her  tender  care, 
I'll  honor  and  obey  her 

While  God  our  lives  shall  spare. 
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THE  NECKLACE. 

SOME  children  are  almost  always  good, 
well-behaved,  and  obedient.  Others  are 
good  only  now  and  then,  and  frequently 
bad  in  their  conduct.  Let  me  illustrate 
this  by  a  story  of  a  little  girl  and  her  neck- 
lace. There  was  a  little  girl  who  had  four 
or  five  beautiful  gold  beads.  She  strung 
them,  and  found  they  made  a  string  only 
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about  an  inch  long.  And  that,  she  said,  was 
no  string  at  all. 

She  then  obtained  a  quantity  of  glass 
beads.  She  would  put  one  gold  bead  on 
the  thread,  and  then  five  glass  ones ;  then 
one  gold  bead,  and  again  five  glass  ones. 
This  she  continued  till  all  the  gold  ones 
were  used  up ;  and  in  this  way  she  made  a 
full  string  of  beads.  But  any  little  girl  — 
and  most  are  apt  to  take  a  fancy  to  jewelry 
—  would  say,  "  Such  a  string  would  not  be 
near  as  pretty  as  if  all  the  beads  were  bright, 
beautiful  gold." 

Now,  a  child  that  is  good  one  day,  and 
then  bad  four  or  five  days,  is  very  much 
like  this  little  girl's  necklace.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  for  the  child  to  be  good 
every  day !  Then  she  would  be  like  all 
bright,  sparkling  gold.  Such  a  child  would 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  brightest  gold 
necklace  ever  made;  yea,  more  beautiful 
than  a  necklace  of  the  purest  diamonds. 
How  many  of  our  young  readers  will  be- 
come such  priceless  jewels  to  their  parents  ? 
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A  LITTLE  CHILD'S  GRATITUDE. 

A  PHYSICIAN  called  one  day  to  see  a  poor 
woman  who  had  broken  her  arm.  Evi- 
dences of  extreme  poverty  were  every 
where  -visible  in  the  room  where  the  poor 
sufferer  lay.  But  there  was  at  least  one 
grateful  heart  in  that  lowly  apartment. 

"  Bless  the  Lord  for  my  good  dinner," 
fell  on  the  ear  of  the  physician. 

He  turned  to  see  whence  came  those 
sweet  words  of  gratitude,  in  such  an  abode 
of  poverty  and  want. 

There  were  several  children  in  the  room  ; 
but  one  of  them,  a  little  girl  of  four  years, 
was  at  the  table,  apparently  unconscious 
that  any  one  was  present,  eating  her  dinner. 
And  as  she  ate,  her  little  heart  was  swelling 
with  grateful  love  to  her  kind,  heavenly 
Father,  who  was  feeding  her,  and  she  spoke 
forth  her  gratitude  in  words :  "  Bless  the 
Lord  for  my  good  dinner." 

And,  young  friends,  what  was  the  good 
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dinner  for  which  this  little  one  was  so  thank- 
ful ?  It  was  only  a  small  piece  of  bread, 
which  she  was  sopping  in  a  little  gravy  ! 

O,  what  a  lesson  is  here !  Think  of  it, 
ye  favored  children,  who  daily,  and  often- 
times a  day,  sit  down  to  your  tables  of 
abundance,  and  yet  never  raise  one  thought 
of  gratitude  to  the  kind  Benefactor  who 
spreads  them  for  you.  Will  not  this  child 
of  poverty  rise  up  in  the  judgment  to  con- 
demn thousands  who  fare  sumptuously  ev- 
ery day,  but  remember  not  the  Giver  of 
their  mercies  ?  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. He  listens  to  the  voice  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  of  the  rich ;  yea,  he  hears  the 
young  ravens  when  they  cry. 

Will  not  each  young  reader,  hereafter, 
when  receiving  the  bounties  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, exclaim,  with  this  grateful  child,  — 
at  least  in  their  hearts, — "  Bless  the  Lord 
for  my  good  dinner  "  ?  "  Bless  the  Lord 
for  my  good  supper  "  ?  "  Bless  the  Lord 
for  my  good  breakfast "  ? 
2 
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THE  OBEDIENT  BOY. 

WILLIE  JOXES  was  an  obedient  boy. 
His  mother  seldom  had  to  ask  him  twice  to 
do  a  thing,  and  never  did  he  want  to  be 
told  he  must  do  it. 

His  father  often  sent  him  on  errands  that 
boys  of  his  age  are  seldom  trusted  with. 
The  reason  of  this  was  because  Mr.  Jones 
knew  that  Willie  would  do  just  what  he 
had  told  him  to  do.  He  would  never  say, 
"  It  is  too  hard,"  or,  "  I  don't  want  to  do 
it,"  or,  "  I  had  rather  go  and  play  ;  "  but  he 
did  the  work  first,  and  went  to  his  play 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Jones  lived  near  the  bank  of  a  small 
river,  in  which  several  boats  were  kept  for 
fishing  and  sailing.  The  boys  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  allowed  to  use  the  boats,  and 
as  the  river  was  not  deep,  there  was  little 
danger  that  they  would  be  drowned. 

One  morning,  Mr.  Jones  said  to  his  son, 
"  Willie,  you  must  not  go  upon  the  river 
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this  week,  for  the  mill-dam  is  broken,  and 
it  may  all  be  swept  away  before  the  work- 
men can  repair  it." 

So  said  many  of  the  neighbors  to  their 
boys;  but  they  were  not  all  obeyed,  and 
several  of  the  boys  met  with  a  sad  fate  be- 
cause of  their  disobedience. 

The  next  day  several  forgot  the  orders 
of  their  parents,  and  after  school,  were  out 
to  their  sailing  as  usual.  They  enjoyed 
their  sail  very  much,  except  when  they 
thought  of  their  disobedience,  and  they  all 
returned  safely  to  land.  The  next  day  was 
Saturday,  and  the  boys  had  agreed  to  have 
a  better  time  than  usual  on  the  water.  The 
afternoon  came,  and  found  them  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  with  fishing  tackle,  cakes, 
apples,  nuts,  and  spruce  beer,  prepared  for 
a  holiday  enjoyment.  Willie  was  there, 
and  his  companions  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  go  with  them ;  but  he  refused.  At  any 
other  time  he  would  have  been  the  merriest 
in  the  company.  They  were  always  pleased 
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with  his  good  nature  and  activity,  and  for 
this  reason  they  urged  him  the  more  to  go  ; 
but  they  urged  in  vain.  He  would  not  dis- 
obey his  father  for  the  pleasantest  sail  that 
boys  ever  took. 

It  was  a  delightful  afternoon;  the  sky 
was  clear  and  the  weather  fine.  The  squir- 
rels scampered  through  the  woods  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  the  fish  played  about  in 
the  water  as  they  paddled  along. 

The  boys  had  all  forgotten  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  parents,  and  had  no  thought 
that  the  flood  of  waters  was  ready  to  burst 
upon  them  from  above.  The  dam,  indeed, 
gave  way,  and  the  water  came  rushing  down 
the  valley  like  some  great  monster,  ready 
to  devour  every  thing  before  it.  Willie 
saw  it  first,  and  cried  to  the  boys  with 
all  his  might  to  paddle  to  the  shore ;  but 
it  was  too  late.  They  heard  the  roar,  and 
saw  the  water  rolling  high  as  their  heads  ; 
and  noisy  as  a  storm  coming  towards  them ; 
but,  before  they  reached  the  bank,  it  over- 
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turned  their  little  boat,  and  they  all  went 
to  the  bottom ! 

The  flood  rolled  on,  and  every  thing  was 
silent  where  these  poor  boys  had  been  so 
merry  but  a  little  time  before.  They  were 
gone,  and  their  parents  never  saw  them 
again  alive.  One  only  was  swept  upon  a 
bank,  and  was  found  after  the  waters  had 
gone  clown. 

On  the  second  day  afterwards  there  was 
a  funeral,  and,  as  Willie  saw  his  little  com- 
panion let  down  into  the  grave,  he  said  to 
himself,  as  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye,  "  I,  too, 
might  have  been  laid  by  his  side,  if  I  had 
not  minded  my  father." 
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A  DEAR  SCHOOL. 

THERE  is  one  school  that  many  children 
insist  on  attending,  though  it  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive, a  very  dear  one.  It  is  taught  by 
MR.  EXPERIENCE.  The  proverb  says  :  — 

"  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school."  And 
let  us  see  if  it  is  not  so. 
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This  little  boy,  in  his  mother's  lap,  has 
often  been  warned,  by  that  kind  mother, 
not  to  open  the  penknife  he  often  plays 
with,  for  it  will  cut  him.  But  the  little 
fellow  has  never  learned  any  such  lesson  as 
that.  He  has  seen  his  older  brother  open 
the  knife  and  whittle  with  it,  without  any 
injury.  And  why  can't  he  ? 

Look  at  him  now,  as  he  comes  crying  to 
his  mother,  with  the  blood  dropping  from 
that  frightful  wound  on  his  finger !  He 
has  just  been  taking  a  lesson  of  MASTER 
EXPERIENCE  ;  and  you  ask  him  if  he  does 
not  think  that  a  dear  school. 

A  mother  tells  her  little  Jenny,  who  is 
going  out  to  pky,  to  put  on  her  rubbers,  or 
she  will  get  cold  and  be  sick.  But  it  is 
some  trouble  to  put  them  on,  and  Mary  is 
waiting  for  her,  and  she  don't  believe  she 
shall  get  cold;  so  she  slips  out  without 
them.  By  and  by  she  returns  with  wet 
feet,  flushed  cheeks,  and  a  darting  pain  in 
her  ear.  A  night  of  agonizing  pain  is  the 
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cost  of  her  lesson  from  MR.  EXPERIENCE. 
Isn't  that  a  dear  school  ? 

A  lad  begs  of  his  father  to  get  him  a 
gun.  The  father  tells  him  there  is  great 
danger  connected  with  the  use  of  a  gun; 
that  accidents  happen  almost  every  week 
from  this  source,  and  ]ie  refuses  to  get  one 
for  his  son.  The  son  is  displeased.  He 
does  not  believe  lie  should  get  hurt ;  a  good 
many  boys  use  guns  and  do  not  get  hurt. 
He  can't  rest  till  he  has  taken  a  lesson 
from  MR.  EXPERIENCE.  So,  unknown  to  his 
father,  and  in  opposition  to  his  known 
wishes,  he  borrows  a  rifle,  and  enters  on  his 
forbidden  amusement.  He  fires  upon  the 
river;  the  ball  strikes  the  water,  glances, 
and  enters  the  brain  of  a  neighbor's  boy 
that  he  does  not  see,  and  he  falls  lifeless 
upon  the  ground. 

Ask  that  lad,  when  arrested  by  an  officer 
and  informed  of  the  terrible  deed  he  had 
done,  and  when  wringing  his  hands  in  ago- 
ny over  the  lifeless  body  of  that  precious 
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one,  if  that  was  not  a  dear  school  in  which 
he  had  taken  that  lesson. 

A  daughter  wishes  to  go  to  a  place  of 
vain  amusement.  The  mother  remonstrates, 
and  says,  — 

"My  daughter,  I  have  seen  the  folly  of 
going  to  such  places,  and  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  go." 

"  Well,  mother,"  insists  the  daughter,  "  / 
want  to  see  the  folly  of  it."  Nothing  but 
a  lesson  in  the  dear  school  of  Experience 
will  satisfy  her.  She  breaks  away  from  the 
counsels  and  warnings  of  her  mother ;  and 
she  is  now  ruined  in  health  and  character  — 
a  candidate  for  an  early  grave  and  a  fearful 
eternity.  At  what  a  cost  she  has  learned 
from  Experience  what  she  would  not  be- 
lieve on  the  testimony  of  her  mother ! 

"  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,"  and 
the  proverb  adds,  "  but  fools  will  learn  in 
no  other."  And  are  not  such  children  and 
youth  as  are  here  referred  to  very  unwise 
and  foolish  ? 
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And  then  there  are  some,  who,  after  all 
their  lessons  in  this  expensive  school,  will 
not  learn  wisdom  from,  them.  There  is 
another  proverb  which  says,  "  Experience 
teaches  fools,  [or  the  unwise,]  and  he  is  a 
great  one  that  will  not  learn  of  it." 


MY  HAPPY  HOME. 

HOME  is  a  happy  place  to  me, 
The  place  where  most  I  love  to  be ; 
For  there  true  love  and  joy  I  find, 
And  all  that's  dear  and  all  that's  kind. 

To  come  from  school  at  close  of  day, 
From  walks  abroad,  or  from  my  play, 
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At  the  fireside,  in  love  to  meet 
Brother  and  sister,  —  this  is  sweet. 

To  climb  upon  my  father's  knee, 
My  mother's  smiling  face  to  see, 
And  feel  her  kind  and  dear  embrace,  — 
O,  this  makes  home  a  happy  place. 

Kind  looks,  kind  words,  and  love  sincere, 
Make  home  to  me  a  place  so  dear ; 
Then  let  me  ever  try,  by  these, 
To  cheer  and  bless,  to  serve  and  please. 


SPEAK  THE  TRUTH. 
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SPEAK  THE  TRUTH. 

As  soon  as  Maria  was  old  enough  to 
know  the  meaning  of  what  was  said  to  her, 
she  was  told  that  she  must  always  speak 
the  truth.  To  tell  a  lie  is  a  great  sin  ;  and 
God  is  angry  with  people  who  do  not  fear  to 
sin.  If  we  have  done  wrong,  we  must  not 
try  to  hide  it  by  saying  what  is  not  true.  It 
is  better  to  own  a  fault  than  to  try  to  hide  it. 
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Maria  had  a  young  friend  to  play  with 
her  one  day.  The  name  of  her  friend  was 
Jane.  Jane  was  older  than  Maria,  and 
taller.  She  was  more  than  eight  years  old. 

Maria  and  Jane  were  playing  in  the  gar- 
den near  the  tulip  bed,  and  Jane  said,  "  Let 
us  have  a  game  of  ball." 

Now,  Maria  had  been  told  that  she  must 
not  play  at  ball  near  the  tulip  bed;  but  she 
did  not  always  obey.  What  ought  she 
to  have  said  when  Jane  wanted  a  game  at 
ball  ?  She  ought  to  have  said,  "  We  must 
not  play  at  ball  in  this  part  of  the  garden, 
for  fear  we  should  break  any  of  the  tulips." 
And  they  ought  to  have  played  at  some 
other  game,  or  else  gone  away  to  some 
other  part  of  the  garden. 

But  Jane  began  to  toss  up  the  ball  as 
high  as  she  could,  and  Maria  ran  to  catch 
it.  Then  Maria  threw  it  to  Jane.  They 
had  a  nice  game,  and  were  very  merry. 
Sometimes  they  could  not  catch  the  ball, 
and  it  fell  on  the  ground.  At  last,  it  fell 
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on  the  tulip  bed,  and  broke  two  of  the 
tulips. 

Then  Maria  and  Jane  looked  at  each 
other,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Jane 
said,  "  Let  us  run  away  and  play  somewhere 
else,  and  then  nobody  will  know."  So  they 
went  to  the  other  side  of  the  garden. 

By  and  by  Maria's  mother  put  down  her 
work,  and  went  to  take  a  walk  round  the 
garden.  When  she  came  to  the  tulip  bed, 
she  saw  that  two  of  the  flowers  were  broken, 
and  their  heads  hung  down ;  and  she  saw 
the  marks  of  the  little  feet  upon  the  mould ; 
for  Jane  had  gone  upon  the  bed  to  pick  up 
the  ball  when  it  fell  among  the  tulips. 

Then  Maria's  mother  knew  who  had 
broken  the  tulips.  And  she  said  to  herself, 
"  I  hope  they  will  not  try  to  hide  what  they 
have  done."  She  went  to  the  place  where 
Maria  and  Jane  were  at  play ;  and  as  she 
walked  along  she  said  again  to  herself,  "  O, 
I  do  hope  my  little  girl  will  speak  the 
truth!" 
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The  girls  were  afraid  when  they  saw  her 
coming,  and  Jane  said,  "Do  not  telL" 
Maria  did  not  speak  a  word ;  but  she  now 
wished  she  had  done  as  she  was  bidden. 

When  the  mother  came  close  to  them, 
she  said,  "  Did  you  know,  dears,  that  some 
one  has  broken  two  of  the  tulips  ?  " 

Then  both  of  the  girls  looked  red  in  the 
face,  and  I  am  afraid  that  Jane  was  going 
to  say,  "  No ; "  but  Maria  spoke  first,  and 
she  said,  "  I  will  tell  the  truth,  mother. 
We  were  playing  at  ball  near  the  tulip  bed, 
and  the  ball  fell  among  the  tulips,  and 
broke  them.  I  am  very  sorry,  and  I  will 
not  do  so  again." 

"  You  may  come  and  kiss  me,  my  dear," 
said  her  mother ;  "  for  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  spoken  the  truth.  I  shall  also  be  very 
glad  indeed  when  you  learn  to  do  as  you 
are  bidden.  But  I  hope  my  little  girl  will 
never  try  to  hide  a  fault  by  saying  what 
is  not  true." 
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THE  LARK. 

WHEN  a  flock  of  larks  light  on  a  field  to 
feed,  it  is   said,  those  that  are  behind  fly 
over  the  heads  of  those  which  are  before ; 
3 
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so  that  all  of  them  in  their  turns  are  both 
first  and  last.     This  is  fair  play. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  young  always 
acted  as  fairly  one  with  the  other. 

"  Be  kind  to  others,  just  and  true, 
And  do  as  you  would  have  them  do." 

When  a  lark  soars  away  towards  the  sun, 
it  sings  as  if  its  little  throat  could  hardly 
pour  out  its  music  fast  enough.  If  this 
little  bird,  that  has  only  a  few  seeds  and 
worms  to  eat,  can  be  so  happy,  and  sing  so 
loud  and  sweetly,  how  happy  should  we  be, 
and  how  much  should  we  praise  God  for  all 
that  he  has  given  us !  "  Bless  the  Lord, 
O  my  soul ;  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless 
his  holy  name." 
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THE  NAME  ON  THE  ROCK. 

COME,  listen  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  a 
story  of  a  boy  who  once  tried  to  get  a  little 
honor  for  himself  by  writing  his  name  high- 
er than  all  others  who  had  gone  before  him. 

There  is  hi  Virginia  what  is  called  a  great 
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"Natural  Bridge."  It  is  formed  of  large 
pieces  of  rock,  which  hang  over  from  two 
hills,  and  meet  five  hundred  feet  over  a 
deep  valley  below.  You  may  be  sure  that 
many  people  go  to  see  this  curious  bridge. 

One  day,  several  boys  came  to  this  rocky 
archway,  to  cut  their  names  on  its  sides. 
Some  put  them  towards  the  bottom,  and 
some  chose  a  higher  place ;  but  one,  more 
bold  than  the  rest,  looked  up  and  saw  the 
names  of  many  visitors  high  above  him. 

"  I  will  try  to  outdo  them  all,"  he  said ; 
"  my  name  shall  be  the  highest  yet."  In  a 
few  moments  he  was  seen  climbing  the  jut- 
ting crag.  He  got  on  very  well  at  first,  by 
holding  on  to  the  bushes  and  brambles,  until 
he  was  beyond  nearly  all  the  names  on  the 
side  of  the  hill. 

He  went  up  till  he  was  above  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees  which  grew  in  the  valley ; 
and  still  upward  he  went,  till  he  came  to  a 
spot  which  those  below  told  him  was  high 
enough.  But  he  yet  saw,  at  a  short  dis- 
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tance  above  him,  a  name,  and  in  his  pride 
he  shouted  out,  "  I  will  beat  that ! "  Again 
he  went  on  with  his  climbing.  He  cut 
notches  in  the  sides  of  the  arch,  and  holding 
on  with  one  hand,  he  worked  away  with 
the  other.  At  last  he  was  at  a  point  which 
no  one  before  him  had  reached,  and  there 
he  cut  his  name  on  the  limestone  rock. 

The  climber  now  thought  of  getting  back 
to  the  ground.  But  this  was  not  so*  easy  a 
matter  as  he  at  first  took  it  to  be.  If  it 
was  hard  to  go  up,  it  was  yet  harder  to  get 
down.  He  saw  the  danger  into  which  his 
pride  had  led  him,  and  his  head  began  to 
be  dizzy. 

By  this  time  a  large  number  of  people 
had  come  together.  His  father,  mother, 
brother,  and  sister  had  heard  of  his  peril, 
and  were  there  also. 

"  You  cannot  descend,"  cried  some  of  the 
crowd ;  "  try  and  gain  the  top."  And  this 
was  all  that  could  be  done :  so,  step  by  step, 
he  began  to  cut  his  way  upward.  At  length 
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his  strength  was  nearly  gone,  and  he  clung 
to  the  sides  of  the  rock. 

In  deepest  agony  of  mind  the  father 
shouted  to  him,  — 

"William,  William,  do  not  look  down. 
Your  mother,  and  Henry,  and  Harriet  are 
ah1  here ;  we  are  praying  for  you.  Do  not 
look  down.  Keep  your  eye  towards  the 
top." 

At  the  sound  of  his  father's  voice,  the 
boy  grasped  his  knife  again,  and  upward 
he  was  seen  once  more  slowly  to  move, 
until  he  found  himself  directly  under  the 
middle  of  the  arch.  The  sight  of  ropes 
hanging  from  above  roused  him  to  new 
effort.  The  blade  of  his  knife  was  now 
worn  to  the  last  half  inch.  He  cut  one 
notch  more  with  it,  and  it  fell  from  his 
hands  at  his  mother's  feet. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  to  save  him  ? 
At  this  moment,  a  man  lay  down  at  his  full 
length,  with  nearly  half  his  body  hanging 
over  the  top  of  the  bridge.  He  lowered  a 
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looped  rope  within  reach  of  the  fainting 
youth,  who  was  just  able  to  place  it  over  his 
head,  and  then  under  each  arm.  And  now 
he  was  seen  swinging  over  the  fearful  height, 
while  those  from  above  gently  raised  him  to 
the  top.  As  he  came  up,  one  of  the  crowd 
seized  him  in  his  arms,  and  held  him  up  to 
the  view  of  the  rest,  while  the  shout,  "  He 
is  safe !  He  is  safe ! "  was  heard  above  and 
below. 

There,  you  have  listened  to  my  story; 
now  attend  to  what  I  have  yet  to  say.  I 
have,  in  my  time,  seen  many  climbers,  who 
have  wished  to  cut  their  names  higher  than 
others  in  the  world.  They  have  sought  to 
reach  some  .of  the  lofty  places  of  earthly 
renown.  But  I  have  seen  them  at  last,  like 
the  boy  who  cut  his  name  in  the  rock,  in 
places  of  danger,  and  from  whence  some 
have  slipped  to  rise,  no  more. 

Instead  of  cutting  a  name  for  yourself  in 
the  world,  you  should  rather  try  to  do  a 
little  good  in  a  humble  way  as  you  pass 
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through  it.  I  would  rather  have  my  name 
in  letters  of  love  and  gratitude  on  the  heart 
of  a  poor  orphan  child  or  afflicted  -widow, 
than  on  the  proudest  statue  or  loftiest  rock 
that  stands  on  the  earth.  But  seek,  above 
all  things,  to  have  your  names  found  "  writ- 
ten in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,"  and  there 
they  will  remain  when  worlds  and  suns ' 
shall  be  no  more. 


THE    ORPHAN. 
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THE  ORPHAN. 

MAMMA  has  gone  to  heaven  to  live, 

To  be  an  angel  bright ; 
She  plays  upon  a  harp  of  gold, 

And  wears  a  crown  of  light. 
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I  dreamed  I  saw  her,  and  I  was 
So  glad  I  could  not  speak  ; 

She  put  her  arms  around  my  neck, 
And  kissed  me  on  my  cheek. 

She  told  me  always  to  be  good, 
And  said  that  Christ  did  say, 

"  Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come, 
And  send  them  not  away." 

But  when  I  waked  I  cried,  because 
I  found  I  had  but  dreamed, 

And  that  I  had  not  seen  mamma  — 
But  ah  !  how  true  it  seemed  ! 

I'd  like  to  be  with  mother  now, 
And  see  her  smile  of  love  ; 

Perhaps  she  now  is  looking  down 
From  her  bright  home  above. 

But  she  will  never  come  again 
To  hear  my  evening  prayer, 
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For  she  has  gone  to  heaven  to  live  — 
The  Saviour's  home  to  share. 

And,  ah,  I  will  not  wish  her  back ; 

She's  gone  where  she'll  be  blest, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

The  weary  are  at  rest. 


THE  THINKING  CAP. 

"  O,  DEAR  !  I  can't  get  this  arithmetic 
lesson,"  said  Helen  May,  as  she  sat  by  her 
mother's  side,  engaged  in  her  studies. 

"  Try,  try,"  said  her  mother. 

"O,  I  have  tried,  and  yet  I  cannot  get 
the  answer ; "  and  Helen  foolishly  wept. 
Her  mother  asked  her  if  she  ever  put  on  a 
"  thinking  cap." 

Helen  wondered  what  such  a  curious  cap 
could  be,  and  sat  looking  wistfully  at  her 
books.  Finally,  she  asked  her  mother,  — 
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"  Do  you  mean  that  I  should  think  more, 
when  you  told  me  to  put  on  a  thinking 
cap  ?  "  Her  mother  replied,  "  Yes." 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  Helen  came 
with  her  books  to  recite  her  lessons,  while  a 
smile  wreathed  about  her  rosy  lips.  The 
lessons  were  recited  correctly,  and  with 
readiness.  After  she  had  finished  her  study, 
she  said,  — 

"  I  put  my  '  thinking  cap  '  on,  and  then  I 
learned  my  lessons,  mother."  Oftentimes 
since,  she  says  she  has  put  a  "  thinking  cap  " 
on ;  so  she  has  overcome  some  bad  habits 
and  little  difficulties. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  read  this  story  wear  a  "  thinking  cap." 
Does  the  young  lad  who  spends  his  even- 
ings in  the  street,  who  puts  a  filthy  cigar 
between  his  rosy  lips,  or  who  dares  utter  an 
oath,  wear  one  ?  Does  the  selfish  child, 
that  never  gives  one  thought  to  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  wear  it?  Do  those  who 
cherish  no  respect  for  the  aged  often  put  it 
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on?  I  fear  not;  for  did  they,  I'm  sure 
they  would  think  of  their  disagreeable  ways, 
and  would  overcome  their  evil  habits. 

Thought  is  a  noble  occupation  of  the 
mind,  and  it  becomes  children  to  engage  in 
earnest  thinking,  that  they  may  become  wise 
and  good,  in  years  of  maturity. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  George  Washington, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  used  to  wear  "  thinking 
caps  "  when  they  were  young.  And  chil- 
dren, as  they  look  on  the  works  of  God  all 
around  them,  and  enjoy  his  benefits,  should 
think  —  think  of  these  wonders  and  think 
of  his  goodness.  And  I  trust  there  are 
some  gentle  Marys,  thoughtful  Henrys, 
and  loving  Frankies,  nowadays,  who  wear 
"thinking  caps."  Such  are  ever  ready  to 
heed  their  fathers'  wise  counsels,  obey  their 
mothers,  and  kindly  aid  the  aged.  Yes, 
they  are  thinking  of  a  way  in  which  they 
can  live  to  be  good,  to  do  good,  and  to  love 
the  good.  Heaven  bless  the  dear  ones. 
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CHARLIE  AKD  ELLEN. 

IT  was  a  bright  spring  day,  and  Charlie 
and  Ellen  were  going  to  take  a  ride  with 
their  father  to  a  beautiful  garden. 

"Wmle  their  father  was  in  the  next  room 
getting  ready,  the  two  children  were  to- 
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gether  in  the  sitting  room.  Charlie,  who 
was  delighted  at  the  thought  of  the  ride, 
jumped  about,  and  carelessly  knocked  off, 
with  his  stick,  a  delicate  little  flower  that 
his  father  had  in  a  flower  pot. 

"  O,  what  a  pity  !  "  said  Ellen,  and  picked 
up  the  flower  from  the  floor.  She  was 
holding  it  in  her  hand  when  her  father  came 
into  the  room. 

"  "What  have  you  done,  Ellen  ?  "  said  he, 
with  a  displeased  countenance ;  "  plucked 
the  flower  that  you  knew  I  was  taking  the 
greatest  pains  with,  to  get  seed  from  it  ?  " 

"  O,  dear  father,"  stammered  Ellen,  while 
she  took  him  by  the  hand,  "  don't  be 
angry ! " 

"Angry!  "said  her  father;  "that  I  am 
not ;  but  to  prevent  the  like  happening  in 
the  garden  that  we  are  going  to  visit,  where 
the  flowers  are  not  our  own,  I  shall  leave 
you  at  home,  for  I  cannot  venture  to  take 
you  with  me." 

Ellen  cast  down  her  eyes  and  said  nothing. 
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But  Charlie  could  not  hold  out  any  longer. 
He  went  up  to  his  father,  with  great  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  It  was  not  sister 
Ellen,  dear  father,  but  I,  that  broke  off  the 
flower.  I  must  be  the  one  to  stay  at  home, 
and  sister  Ellen  must  go  with  you." 

The  father,  who  was  quite  touched  at 
seeing  the  good  dispositions  of  his  children 
and  their  love  for  one  another,  took  them 
both  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  them,  and  said, 
"  You  are  both  of  you  my  dear  good  chil- 
dren, and  shall  both  ride  with  me  to  the 
garden.  The  flower  would  not  have  given 
me  near  so  much  pleasure  as  the  hope  does 
that  you  will  always  love  one  another,  and 
be  good  and  true  when  you  have  grown 
up." 

The  happy  children  then  jumped  for  joy, 
and  ran  to  the  chaise.  They  had  a  beauti- 
ful ride,  and  enjoyed  their  visit  to  the  gar- 
den all  the  more  for  having  been  kind 
towards  each  other. 
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